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Pike on the alleged Influence of -Race upon Religion. cxxxv 

From the Authors. — Materiaux dArcheologie et d'Histoire. By 

J. G. and S. L. 
From the Secretary of State for India. — The People of India, 2 

vols., 4to. By Watson and Kaye. 
From the Author. — Recherehes sur la Synostose des Os du Crane. By 
Dr. F. Pommerol. 
Mr. Alfred Higgins exhibited a portrait of the late Professor Retzius. 
Mr. Pike then read the following paper : — 

On the alleged Influence of Race upon Religion. — By 
Luke Owen Pike, M.A., V.P.A.S.L. 

The discussion of religious subjects frequently excites passions which 
retard the progress of scientific truth ; and it is by no means impro- 
bable that I may be suspected, merely from the title of my paper, of 
a desire either to defend or to attack some particular form of religion 
existing in this country. I wish, therefore, to state, in limine, that I 
do not consider revelation to be within the province of scientific inves- 
tigation, nor the meeting of a scientific society to be the fitting occasion 
for a confession of faith. Not only must bitter feelings be roused when 
the question is, whether a creed is true or false, but a fact of vital 
importance is forgotten — the fact that religious truth rests avowedly on 
h priori grounds, while scientific truth is unworthy of the name, unless 
it rests on a posteriori grounds. Religion is accepted, and must be 
accepted, with unquestioning faith, as by little children ; no scientific 
dictum can be adopted except as the result of observation and reason. 
To confuse one with the other, to call in one as an aid to the other, 
must, therefore, necessarily be detrimental to both. Science, built on 
revelation, is but " the baseless fabric of a vision ;" religion, built on 
science, has ceased altogether to be a mere revelation. 

How then, it may be asked, can anthropology deal with any religious 
subjects in any of their aspects 1 The answer to this question is simple 
enough, when a careful distinction is drawn between the revelation 
and the person accepting it : the former is beyond and above the en- 
quiring eye of the man of science ; the latter may be studied in every 
phase of body and of mind. We can compare believer with believer 
in the expectation of discovering what is common to all believers alike ; 
but to speak of the absolute truth of a creed is, by the very form of 
the expression, to give up the appeal to the intellect, which can deal 
with nothing except what is relative. 

It will be seen that the line which I have drawn allows very wide 
limits to the field of the anthropologist, and holds him back only at 
that point at which transgression would make enemies without any 
corresponding benefit. He loses nothing if he refrains from criticising 
the writings for which divine inspiration is claimed by the professors 
of any religion. He can still compare not only mind with mind, but 
class of mind with class of mind, nation with nation, race with race, in 
all the differences and all the resemblances which they exhibit in their 
faiths. And wherever no direct revelation is claimed, we may trace 
the growth of every superstition, discover its origin, and measure the 
intellectual capacity of those who believe in it, by the standard of 
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those who boast a higher origin for their creed. In short, the limit of 
good taste coincides exactly with the limit of utility. 

In this paper, which I bring forward with great diffidence, as an in- 
troduction to one far more elaborate, " On the Psychical Elements of 
Eeligion," I have adduced evidence to show that differences of faith 
cannot be attributed to any single cause, even though it be as power- 
ful as race. In that paper I shall endeavour to show that every human 
mind may pass through various religious phases, according to its 
capacity, and according to surrounding circumstances, but that the 
chief element of all religious beliefs is the same in kind if different in 
degree. 

A careful inspection of facts leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
difference of race is not the chief, nor even an important, cause of 
differences in religion. There are circumstances under which any race 
may profess any creed ; and the race which displays the strongest 
tendency in one direction at one time may display an equally strong 
tendency in an opjjosite direction at another time. It is true that a 
real difference of race may be concealed under identity of language, 
and that identity of race may be concealed under diversity of lan- 
guage ; but even after every allowance has been made for this most 
fruitful source of error, it can be clearly shown that religion is not an 
ethnic test. 

If illustrations be drawn from Christianity in modern Europe, it will 
be at once manifest that a given religion is at least not co-extensive 
with a given language. Among the people speaking the various dialects 
of German, between the Baltic and the Danube, there are considerable 
diversities of faith. In the north Protestantism flourishes almost side 
by side with Catholicism ; in the south, Catholicism has the field almost 
to itself; over the whole area the various forms of Protestantism are 
professed by a number inferior to that which professes Catholicism. 
And it must be remembered that although Catholicism is tolerably 
uniform, Protestantism is multiform ; even in Northern Germany the 
Roman Catholics probably equal, if they do not outnumber, any other 
individual sect. Those Germans, therefore, who are Protestant, cannot 
be Protestant by reason of their Teutonism, if all are Teutons who 
speak the German language. 

A discussion of the diversities of race which may subsist among the 
German-speaking peoples would be out of place in this paper. The 
subject is far too intricate to be treated incidentally. But an instance 
drawn from a district nearer to England will show that a form of faith 
is not only not co-extensive with a language, but not co-extensive with a 
race. Between Holland and Belgium there is no great natural barrier ; 
the people in the south of Holland and the people in the north of 
Belgium speak closely allied dialects of the same language, and there 
is no reason, historical or anatomical, to suppose that they are of 
different blood. Yet the majority of Hollanders are firm supporters of 
Protestantism, and the Flemings no less firm supporters of Catholicism. 
A similar phenomenon may be observed in many of the Swiss valleys. 
There are many German cantons which are almost wholly Roman 
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Catholic,* and many others which are almost wholly Protestant, f and 
in many others, again, the numbers are not very unequally divided 
between the two creeds. $ In the French canton of Vaud the Roman 
Catholics form but a small fraction of the population ; in the partly 
French, partly German canton of Valais, Protestantism is hardly known ; 
and in the French canton of Geneva there are about as many Protes- 
tants as Roman Catholics. In the canton of the Grisons, where the 
language is chiefly " Romonsch," and where dark eyes and dark hair 
give evidence of Italian descent, the Protestants slightly, and but 
slightly, outnumber the Roman Catholics. 

It has been supposed that the nations commonly called " Latin," 
have an innate love of Roman Catholicism. No real student of races 
can suppose, in the first place, that the French, the Italians, and the 
Spaniards, have any such community of blood as can distinguish them 
collectively from the rest of mankind. Each of the three peoples 
differs considerably from the two others ; and if it were true that they 
all have a tendency to accept the same form of religion, the fact would 
only show that religion is influenced by causes of which the sum is 
far more powerful than the single cause of race. The truth, however, 
is that the preference of these three nations for Catholicism is only 
apparent, has been remarked only in recent times, and cannot be fol- 
lowed up the stream of history. It will not be forgotten that France 
produced the Huguenots ; it is hardly so well remembered that the 
very hotbed of mediaeval heresy was not England nor Germany, but 
the district which should, according to the " Latin" theory, have been 
most Catholic, the district lying between Vaud and Navarre, the 
district connecting the three " Latin" nations. There sprang up 
the Albigenses, Publicans, Paterines or Catari, the Waldenses, the 
heretics of Arragon, and the heretics of Navarre, all accursed of the 
Church in the twelfth century. § 

Any theory, therefore, according to which the various phases of 
Christianity are forced to correspond with certain alleged ethnic dis- 
tinctions, must be in direct contradiction not only to the facts of eth- 
nology, but to the most indisputable historical evidence. Even the 
history of religion in the British isles strongly confirms the opinion 
that, although the tendency to accept a creed of some kind is appa- 
rent everywhere, the tendency to accept a particular form of faith is 
not the birthright of any nation. A stubborn resistance to the un- 
due assumption of authority has characterised alike English, Welsh, 
Irish, and Scotch ; and the creed which has in each nation shown the 
greatest vitality, is that which has been, for each nation, the badge of 
resistance. When Augustine landed in England, the Welsh, Irish, 
and Scotch Christians were found to differ from the orthodox Ro- 
manists, both in doctrine and in ritual. A furious controversy en- 

* E. g., Lucerne, TJri, Schwyz, IXnterwalden, Zug. 

f JS. g., Zurich, Bern, GUarus, Bale, Schaffhausen. 

j E. g., St. Gallen, Aargau, Thurgau. 

§ Chronic. Gervas., 1141. (Ap. Decern Seriptores ) For the appearance of 
the Paterines, or Publicans, in England, see Will. Newburgh, ii, 13, and 
Walter Mapes, De Nugis Gurialium Distinct., i, c. 30. 
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sued ; and though the Archbishop of Canterbury, at length, was re- 
cognised as the Primate of the Britons, the church in England and 
Ireland soon assumed an attitude of determined opposition to papal 
domination. Quarrels were frequent until the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when both Irish and Welsh, misled by differences of language, 
considered the English to be of wholly different blood from themselves. 
In Ireland, the spirit of antagonism gradually took the form of a 
bigoted attachment to the Roman creed ; in Wales, though the in- 
habitants were nearly akin to the Irish, the very same spirit gradually 
developed itself into the extreme of Oalvinistic dissent. In the low- 
lands of Scotland, where there is more Teutonic blood than in any 
other part of Britain, the religion has assimilated itself to that of 
Wales, where Teutonic blood can hardly be found. In England, also, 
Calvinism is rapidly developing itself ; but as though to prove that no 
one creed is better adapted to the English character than another, 
there is a multitude of sects, each sustaining itself by conflict with 
its rivals ; and in America, the multitude of sects is greater than even 
in England. 

It may, however, be thought that minor differences are of little 
importance in comparison with the existence of Christianity, in one 
form or other, throughout the whole of Europe, and that in order to 
discover whether religion is or is not coextensive with race, we must 
compare the professors of Christianity with the professors of other 
faiths. Before the connexion of race with religion could be established 
on this basis, it would be necessary to demonstrate that the difference 
between races professing Christianity, and those professing other re- 
ligions, is greater than the difference between the various races pro- 
fessing Christianity itself. But no one who has given attention to 
this subject, in its anatomical bearings, would be prepared to main- 
tain such a proposition. No one would maintain that a Jew differs 
more from an Englishman, than the Englishman differs from a Chris- 
tian Negro ; or that a Mohammedan Turk differs more from a Jew, 
than a Christian giant of Galway differs from a Christian dwarf of 
Auvergne. The theory, once not unpopular, that races speaking Se- 
mitic languages, are monotheistic, and races speaking Aryan languages 
are polytheistic, is hardly worthy of serious refutation, when it is re- 
membered that the latter races differ quite as much from one another, 
as any one of them differs from any one of the former class. The 
swarthy Hindoo has far less in common with the white-haired Swede 
than the Neapolitan with the Egyptian ; and the Spaniard is more 
like his Mohammedan conquerors from Africa, than his fellow Chris- 
tians on the Rhine. 

When we read how Buddha, who spoke one of the Aryan languages, 
and whose first converts were natives of India, has had the most im- 
portaut influence upon the religion of China ; when we see the faith 
of Mohammed rapidly accepted by Arabs, by the various tribes of 
Africa, by Turks, and even by Hindoos ; when history tells us how 
all the gods of the conquered provinces found not only altars and 
temples, but worshippers at Rome ; and when, in our own time, we 
teach Christianity to the savage, we may fairly wonder how the 
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theory could have arisen that Faith is connected with race. It might, 
however, reasonably have been expected, on h priori grounds, that such 
a connexion would have been discovered ; and hitherto the expectation 
has been taken as equivalent to the fact. The strange, and, at first 
sight, inexplicable distribution of religions, which actually exists, may, 
perhaps, be rendered a little more intelligible by the following con- 
siderations. 

Except in the case of our most intimate friends, we never know 
thoroughly even the religion of our contemporaries. The broad 
general outlines are commonly accepted by whole nations or numerous 
sects, but the details are filled in according to the disposition of the 
individual. Terrible religious wars are, it is true, frequently fought 
about mere words ; but the words are always supposed to represent 
some very important difference of creed. Subtle, however, as the 
refinements of language may be, they are not so subtle as the refine- 
ments of the human mind, when there is a desire to reconcile interest 
with faith. The missionary cannot be certain that his proselyte ac- 
cepts his doctrine in precisely the same sense in which he accepts it 
himself; and even persons who are in the habit of daily association 
with each other must always remain in ignorance each of the intricate 
workings of the other's thoughts. Even when there is no hypocrisy, 
a formula may be adopted by one person in one sense, by another in 
another ; and a man may be possibly guiltless, even of self-deception, 
who adapts bis religion to himself, rather than himself to his religion. 
When this imperfection of language, as an interpreter of thought, is 
borne in mind, it is no longer very difficult to understand why dif- 
ferent races are apparently of the same religion, and why different 
sections of the same race are apparently of different religions. 

The facility with which, as history tells us, new religions are ac- 
cepted by vast masses of mankind, though it may cause us to despair 
of ever isolating and examining by themselves the race-elements of 
faiths, affords great encouragement to the hope of discovering what 
is common to all faiths alike. There must be some mental faculty or 
faculties shared by all, or nearly all, human races, which must dispose 
them to accept not any particular creed, but a creed of some kind or 
other. To follow all the twists and turns of a convert's mind, would 
be, in the present state of science, and probably in any state of sci- 
ence, impossible. It is hardly possible to conceive such an advance 
towards the perfection, at once, of language, of psychology, and of 
honesty, as would enable any one human being to know precisely the 
state of consciousness of another. All that we can hope to do is to 
agree upon some definition of elementary mental phenomena. When 
certain divisions of psychical manifestations are admitted, it will be 
possible to arrive at a definite conclusion upon two points : — firstly, 
whether any, and which psychical elements are necessary to the de- 
velopment of religion ; secondly, whether religion is a necessary func- 
tion of the human mind in a healthy condition. Upon these two 
points, however, I do not as yet invite discussion. My object, in the 
present paper, is to clear off certain prejudices which appear to lie in 
the way of truth. I found it impossible both to do this and to lay 
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down more positive principles within the limits of a single lecture ; 
and I have, therefore, to ap>ologise for dividing my subject into two 
parts. 

In these preliminary remarks, which might have been extended in- 
definitely, I have endeavoured to be as brief as possible, because it 
seems to me that I have adduced sufficient instances to invalidate any 
supposed law, according to which race models religion. No set of in- 
stances pointing in an opposite direction, can, I think, establish such 
a law in the face of these glaring contradictions ; and I am, therefore, 
content for the present to let my opinion rest on the evidence which 
I have adduced. But, as I am aware that views opposed to my own 
are entertained by very distinguished anthropologists both here and 
abroad, I am most anxious to hear all that can be said against the 
following position : — ■ 

That although there may probably exist certain race-elements in 
the religion of every people, they are of minor importance, and can- 
not be defined in the present condition of language and psychology. 

Dr. Carter Blake, whilst complimenting Mr. Pike on the great 
forensic ability and rhetorical skill with which he had advocated his 
theory, dissented strongly from the general conclusions drawn by the 
author, and from the particular instances from which they had been 
derived. As regarded Europe, there was a broad distinction in re- 
ligion between the Teutonic natives of the north and the Celto-Ro- 
manic natives of the south [in illustration of that opinion, the speaker 
exhibited a rough sketch-map of Europe, coloured to correspond with 
the religious creeds of the majority in each nation]. There was a 
great amount of agreement between the distribution of the Celtic 
race and the Roman Catholic religion, between the Teutonic nations 
and the various sects of Protestantism, and between the Sclavonians 
and the Greek church. In fact, there was a considerable number of 
what Lord Bacon called instantice coniitatus between geographical 
distribution and religious faith. He would take, for more par- 
ticular illustration, five distinct instances: viz., the Belgians, the 
people in the north of France, Switzerland, the Welsh, and the in- 
habitants of the highlands of Scotland. Mr. Pike asserted that the 
people of the south of Holland and of the north of Belgium were the 
same race, and yet their religions differed. But the facts were not 
so, as had been shown by Dr. Lubach. The people of the south of 
Holland and of northern Belgium were not of the same race. The 
Hollanders themselves were not of one race. There were, indeed, 
great differences of race among the people of Holland, and also among 
those of Belgium. In Holland, there were Frisians, Low Germans, a 
mixture more or less of the two, and also a mixture with the Wallons. 
[The map from Dr. Lubach's Natuurlyhe llistorie van Nederlancl was 
here exhibited.] The Flamand population were Gothic, Frisian, 
Franks, — perhaps a joortion of Celtic blood, — and their cranial indices 
differed. The Wallons were composed of Celts mixed with the an- 
cient Belgte and with the French. The religion of the Belgians was 
now ultramontane, which nucleated in the Wallon district. The 
Dutch of Southern Holland, in the days of their ancient civilisation, 
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were generally Catholics, but now a large proportion of them were 
Protestants ; and the numbers of the two agreed precisely with the 
difference in the character of the population and their ethnography. 
Secondly, in the south of France, in Languedoc, the heretical sect of 
Albigenses arose ; and in the canton de Vaud Waldenses sprung up, 
where the French blood was most mixed with the outlying elements 
of the old Ligurian natives, which stretched from the Pyrenees to the 
Alps. In that district, occupied by a short-headed people, the heretic 
sects abounded; not, let us remember, in a purely Celtic or "Latin" 
area, but where the Celtic blood was most mixed. Thirdly, with regard 
to the Swiss, if they were of mixed blood, they could be of no value in 
support of Mr. Pike's argument, and if they were of pure blood, they 
told against him. The crux of this dilemma must prove destructive 
to his argument. But, in point of fact, Riitimeyer and His had de- 
scribed four distinct races in prehistoric times, which had since received 
importations from French, Germans, and Italians, making seven distinct 
elements in all. So much for the pxirity of that Chauvinism which 
culminated in Geneva. Fourthly, as to Wales, it was stated in the 
paper to be the focus of Protestant dissent, and if it were attempted 
to prove that the Welsh were a pure Celtic type, that might be of 
value ; but though the Welsh were a Celtic people originally, there 
were several types in Wales, as Mr. Pike, in his own work, " On the 
Origin of the English," had admitted. Fifthly, as to the highlands of 
Scotland, the Presbyterian sect prevailed, there was no doubt ; but 
in the Island of Skye, which was a nucleus of pure-blooded Celts, the 
Roman Catholic faith was generally held until a comparatively late 
period ; and it was only among the population of Scandinavian origin 
that Protestantism was predominant. Such clans as McGregor and 
Mclvor were examples of those who had clung to the ancient faith. 
The Celts remained pure Roman Catholics for a long time ; but the 
Scandinavians came in at a later period, and introduced and main- 
tained Protestantism among them. So far from agreeing with the 
paper, it was his express belief that the whole question of race and 
religion was closely allied. The race produced religion, which is an 
integral part of the whole man, and the form of religion adopted was 
a character of the individual race. Religion, he contended, was as 
much an integral part of man as the form of his skull, the colour of 
his hair or eyes, his style of dress and music, his propensity to in- 
ductive or deductive ideas, or his mode of combat, and was inse- 
parable from his existence. In conclusion, Dr. Blake remarked that, 
of all days in the year, the eve of St. Patrick's day was the most 
inappropriate on which to read a paper affirming that there was no 
connection between race and religion. 

The Rev. Dunbab Heath, while complimenting Mr. Pike for his 
paper, as being well written and closely argued, said he was more in- 
clined to agree with Dr. Carter Blake, but he would take a broader 
view of the subject by not limiting religion to Christianity. They 
should have gone farther than Europe, for the Christian religion was 
itself derived from three racial sources — Persian, Hebrew, and 
Alexandrine Greek. If they extended their views to the east it would 
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be found that there was something in difference of race corresponding 
with difference in religion. The Semitic races had an idea of the 
Deity different from that of the Aryan races, and the difference between 
those ideas corresponded with the difference in their characters. To 
certain Asiatic races the idea of a Deity was that of an inactive being. 
They conceived him to be like a king surrounded with slaves who 
ministered to him on his throne ; that notion being their highest idea 
of a monarch, they conceived the Deity to be similar. But the Aryan 
races had the idea of an active and working Deity, and the difference 
between them in character was founded on those different ideas. The 
Christians had both elements iu their religion when it was transplanted 
into Europe, and one element might prevail in one place and the other 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Avert said, in regarding religion as a matter of scientific in- 
vestigation, we must go deeper than the peculiarities of creeds, or the 
teachings of real or pretended revelations. The derivation of the word 
defines its philosophical meaning (re Kg 6) ; religion is that which binds 
man to the unseen, the eternal, the Divine, and is thus the basis of 
moral obligation. Regarded in this light, man may be defined as a 
religious animal, for he everywhere and always has something that 
confesses his recognition of the unseen. In speaking of the influence 
of race on religion, I will confine myself to two nations among whom 
the racial characteristics are marked and distinct, the Irish and the 
Welsh. The old Trish are Celts, with a small Iberian element ; the 
modern Irish, the descendants of English and other immigrants, being 
generally Teutons. The ancient Welsh, too, are a Celtic race, with a 
numerous Teutonic population. But in both these countries there is, 
so far as I have ascertained, little intermingling of the races, and, in 
Ireland especially, the distinction is palpably preserved. The Teuton 
race is everywhere remarkable for self-reliance and independence of 
thought and action. In politics he adopts a constitutional system, 
which is, in effect, self-government ; in local and municipal matters, 
he dislikes government interference, and in all his affairs he will not 
allow that to be done for him which he can do for himself. The Celt, 
on the contrary, prefers a vigorous personal government ; he traces his 
prosperity or otherwise, to the action of his riders, and in his general 
affairs he likes that to be done for him which the Teuton will do for 
himself. Turning to the other branch of the subject, religion, as it 
exists on these islands, presents two general characteristics, that of those 
who believe in a human mediation between them and the Deity, and 
those who reject such a mediation. The Catholic receives his creed 
from the Church : he makes his confession to a priest ; he offers his 
prayers through the Virgin or the saints ; and his priest is everything 
to him in matters of religion. The Protestant, on the contrary, draws 
his creed from what he believes to be a Divine revelation : he worships 
God in spirit ; he offers his confession and prayers himself to God 
alone ; and he attaches very little importance to human authority in 
matters of faith. Now, the Irish Celts are uniformly Catholics ; and 
the Celts of Wales, though Protestant Dissenters, pay a deference, and 
attach an importance to their ministers far greater than do the English. 
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The Teutons in both countries are Protestants of the English type ; and 
■while I see in these conspicuous instances the racial characteristics and 
the forms of religious belief thus remarkably harmonise, I cannot but 
believe that race has a great deal to do with religion. 

Mr. George Campbell disagreed from Mr. Heath respecting the 
preference of the Semitic peoples for a passive Deity, and he ad- 
duced the Arabs as an opposite example. The Deity whom they 
worshipped was conceived to be active in a very great degree, for 
all Mahommedans referred to God as regulating the actions of every- 
day life. The natives who worshipped a passive God were very 
different ; whence they derived that notion was not determined. He 
was inclined to think that it proceeded from a feeling akin to Dar- 
winism — in a negation of God, and a belief in nature as the re- 
generative and elevating power, by means of successive births and 
transmigrations. That feeling prevailed, to a certain extent, among 
the early Dravidians, and, through them, among the Turanians. As 
to the Aryans, the distinction was to be observed among them, that 
one class was more imaginative than another, and had a tendency to 
a belief in the existence of a host of deities, who came down from 
Heaven to earth, and took part in the affairs of men. That belief 
prevailed among modern Europeans of the Roman Catholic faith, as 
well as among the earlier Hindoos. So among the modern natives 
of India might be traced a distinction between those who affected 
an imaginative form of religion, accompanied with great deference to 
rajahs, priests, and people in authority ; and another class more nearly 
allied to Northern Europeans in religion, who rejected the excessive 
authority of priests, and whose religious forms were more dry and less 
imaginative. 

The Rev. Dunbab Heath asked Dr. Campbell if the Arabs were not 
fatalists, and whether, though their God might be assumed to inter- 
fere in the affairs of life, they did not suppose all events to be fixed 
by Kismet, or fate, and, so far, he was therefore passive 1 Was there 
anything in the religion of the Arabs like the idea of a God coming 
down to earth and working for the benefit of mankind, and even 
suffering death on the cross 1 

Mr. Campbell replied that the belief in fatalism among the Arabs 
amounted to exactly the same thing as the belief in predestination 
among Calvinists. The Arabs attributed all events to the immediate 
action of God in the affairs of this world, and he could not undertake 
to reconcile that view with predestination, as respects either Calvinists 
or Mahommedans. 

Mr. Lewis made a few remarks, pointing out some general differ- 
ences in religious character between the Celtic and Teutonic races. 

Dr. Nicholas said that so far as he understood the paper, it was 
admitted that race had something to do with religion. When it was 
stated that race was not the chief cause of differences in religion, it 
seemed to be intimated that race, if there was such a thing as race, 
might at times have some influence at least on the forms of religion, 
though it was not the main cause in determining the religion of a 
people. The question was, in the main, an historical one ; and the 
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fact was, that the same race, or division of mankind, in different 
parts of their history, had adopted different forms of religion. It 
was clear that all races agreed in this — they had all a tendency to 
religion in one or other of its forms. The old definition of religion 
in the abstract need not be improved upon, as a force binding the 
minds of men to the supernatural and to moral duty. When they 
spoke of Protestant and Catholic in the Christian religion, and of 
different kinds of Deity among the different religions of the world, 
they only referred to the different concrete forms assumed by the 
same essential thing. All nations, he thought, were capable of 
adapting themselves to every kind of religion ; and Christianity, 
especially in its simple Scriptural form, was capable of being assimi- 
lated to the minds of all the nations of the earth. Nor should it be 
forgotten that Protestantism and Roman Catholicism in the Christian 
religion arose from principles in human nature which had their de- 
velopments in all the other great religions of the world. Protest- 
antism was nothing else than the assertion of personal liberty to 
think, believe, and worship. Roman Catholicism was nothing less 
than priestly government curbing and over-riding that liberty. 
Those manifestations of human tendencies towards jiersonal freedom 
on the one hand, and priestly assumption on the other, were found, 
under different names, in all religions and among all nations, and 
that was proof, as he thought, that race had little or nothing to do 
with determining whether a nation should be Protestant or Catholic. 

Mr. Brewer said that he had been travelling in Germany during 
the greatest portion of the last ten years, and he was astounded to 
hear that night Germany described as a " Protestant country," for the 
Roman Catholics formed a large majority of the people, in the pro- 
portion of three to two, the relative numbers being 18,000,000 
Roman Catholics and 12,000,000 Protestants. In Holland, the 
Roman Catholics formed one-third of the population, numbering 
1,200,000, out of the entire population of 3,416,521. Mr. Brewer 
then proceeded to defend the German " Prince Bishops " against 
some grave charges made by Mr. Lewis ; he pointed to the superior 
condition of the inhabitants of the districts over which they ruled 
when compared to the neighbouring states, as a proof that their 
government was beneficial and enlightened. (Mr. Bendir here rose 
to order, pointing out that the subject was irrelevant, and Mr. Brewer 
sat down.) 

Mr. MoGrigor Allan dissented from the main principle laid down 
by Mr. Pike, for it would be difficult to account for the many reli- 
gions in different parts of the earth, unless the fact were attributed 
to differences of race. If race had no influence on religion, how was 
it that England had not been able to make the Irish Protestants 1 
He agreed with Mr. Heath respecting the causes of the distinctive 
characters of the Semitics and Aryans. Although there had been a 
great change in religion in Europe since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, Paganism had not altogether died out, the relics of which 
were still to be seen in the Roman Catholic religion. He entirely 
agreed with Mr. Avery in regarding man as a religious animal, and he 
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considered that was the only fundamental characteristic distinguishing 
man from the lower animal, for no animal was religions but man. To 
ignore this distinctive feature of man was to stultify anthropological 
science. 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Kernahan, seconded by Mr. M. D. 
Conway, the discussion was then adjourned to the next meeting, on 
the 6th of April. 



Apbil 6th, 1869. 

T. Bendyshe, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
New Fellow.- — Geo. Atkinson, Esq., Cottimore, Walton-on-Thames. 
The following list of presents was announced, and thanks were voted 
to the donors : — - 

For the Museum. 
From Dr. Duncan. — Twenty nine Photographs of Imbecile and Idiots. 
From Tom Craston, Esq. — Skull of Chimpanzee. 

For the Library. 
From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 109. 
From M. A. Quetelet. — Memoires de TAcademie Royale de Belgique, 

f. 37, 1869 ; Annales Meteorologiques de l'Observatoire Royal de 

Bruxelles, 1868 ; Observations des Pheuomenes, 1865-6; Bulletins 

de TAcademie Royale de Belgique, 1869. 
From Dr. Down. — Progress and Prospects at Earlswood Asylum, by 

Rev. E. Sidney. 
From the Academie. — Bulletins de TAcademie Imperiale des Sciences 

de St. Petersbourg, torn, xiii, f. 1, 2, 3. 
From the U.S. Government. — Catalogue of the United States Army 

Medical Museum; Circulars ditto, No. 6, 1865 ; Nos. 5 and 7, 

1867; and No. 1, 1868. 
From the Authors. — Sketches in the Isles of Scilly, by "W". C. Dendy; 

Antediluvian History, by Rev. E. D. Rendell. 
From Dr. Paul Broca. — Mlmoires sur les Caracteres physiques de 

l'homme prehistorique. 
From George Tate, Esq. — Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists' 

Club, 1868. 
From J. Bonomi, Esq. — Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities of the late 

Robert Hay. 
From M. le Comte Sage Strogonoff. — Compte Rendu of the Com- 
mission Imperiale Archeologique, with Atlas. 
The adjourned discussion on Mr. Pike's paper, "On the Influence of 
Race on Religion," was then commenced by 

The Rev. Dr. Kernahan, who thanked Mr. Pike for bringing this im- 
portant subject before the Society in his valuable paper. He admired 
the paper more for its suggestiveness than its conclusions. He felt it 
only due to the gentlemen who had taken part in the discussion of the 
last meeting to say that he considered it highly creditable for the 

VOL. VII. I 
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ability and fairness displayed on both sides. The question was not as 
to the origin or nature of the religious feeling in man, but rather as 
to the cause or causes which determine the particular form of faith 
and worship professed by a nation. Undoubtedly there must be some 
deep and powerful cause, for, as Mr. Bright had said in the House of 
Commons on the Irish Church question, there is no subject on which 
a nation is so sensitive as that of its religion ; and the comparative 
failure of the great missionary societies shows how difficult it is to in- 
duce a people to change their religion. Now a careful study of history 
had led him (Dr. Kernahan) to the conclusion that the main causes of 
different faiths in the world are geographical situation and racial 
peculiarities. He could easily imagine how, under certain conditions, 
men would feel disposed to worship the heavenly bodies ; he could also 
understand that where nature is stern and awful similar attributes 
would be ascribed to God, and that, on the contrary, where nature is 
mild and beautiful the Deity would be viewed in the same light. He 
could understand that where the climate makes rest desirable God 
should be represented in a state of perfect quiescence ; and, on the 
contrary, where activity is demanded, the Deity should appear as an 
Almighty Worker. But he believed that the chief cause of religious 
peculiarities is to be sought in racial characteristics ; for, even where 
a peojjle have changed their religion, either through conquest or 
proselytism, the racial characteristics still disclose themselves — a fact 
to be seen all over Christendom, for Christianity owes its distinct 
colouring in different lands to the underground realities of race. The 
peculiar forms of faith in the world seem to have originated in common 
notions ; but each people has had its great teacher, its dominant 
mind, who, absorbing in himself the scattered ideas around him, re- 
produced them in a definite creed and worship. As ages rolled on, 
people became acquainted with each other, and borrowed religious 
ideas; and it seemed to him that Christianity is fitted to be a religion 
for the world, in that it is vitally related on some side to every known 
form of faith and possesses the primary elements of all religions. In 
supjoort of his view, Dr. Kernahan referred to Buddha, Menu, Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, Moses, and, on the side of the historical development 
of Christianity, to Jesus and his Apostles. He quoted the late Kev. 
F. Kobertson, of Brighton, to show that Divine Providence appears to 
have committed to each nation the propagation of some particular 
truth and the discipline of some special part of humanity, and hence 
that all religions were included in the Divine education of the world, 
and all contributed their share towards the solution of the great pro- 
blems of human life and destiny. He felt thankful for the light of 
anthropological science, and hoped the day was at hand when states- 
men, philanthropists, and Christian ministers would be guided by the 
facts of science. If they, as a society, were only faithful to truth he 
felt certain a great future lay before them. He renewed his thanks 
to Mr. Pike for his able paper, although differing from his conclusions. 
Mr. Bbjtdir said that hitherto all competent anthropologists had 
been of opinion that race influenced very materially every perceptible 
expression of the human mind, and in their descriptions of the charac- 
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teristios of races all men of science were in the habit of including the 
various manifestations of mind. Religion was generally considered to 
be one of those manifestations, and a very important one too ; if Mr. 
Pike objected to a doctrine accepted by all his learned confreres, he 
ought to have proved, either that race could be traced in external 
characteristics only, or that religion was not the expression of the 
human mind. Dr. Beigel had attributed religion to two causes : 
fancy and habit ; he (Mr. Bendir) ventured to add one additional 
cause : ignorance ; and the history of religion could be divided into 
three periods, in each of which one of those causes was in operation. 
The first period, the stone-age of the human mind, was one in 
which, from want of knowledge of nature and her laws, a kind of 
religion prevailed which was based upon fear and hope, the former 
overbalancing the latter. Then the mind, uninformed by science, was 
prone to worship sun, moon, and stars ; everything, in fact, that was 
beyond the grasp of the hand excited apprehension and wonder, 
so it became an object of veneration, or a Deity. Ignorance must, 
therefore, be called the first cause of religion, i.e. the i*eligion 
of the savage. The second period would be the mythological one, 
in which fancy, as Dr. Beigel termed it, played so important a part. 
Mythology, in its beginning, had a local character ; its priests and 
sages would try to extend their influence beyond their locality, and 
ethical or moral teaching might appear to them a useful addition when 
they had to deal with communities already advanced in the scale of 
civilisation. Thus a religion would spring up, partly mythological, 
partly ethical, and capable of being propagated. If dying out in its 
original abode, it may live and flourish in other lands and amongst 
other nations. In course of time they would add to and take away 
from it according to their racial capabilities and requirements ; they 
would reform one doctrine, protest against another ; some rites 
would be abolished, or sink into oblivion ; others would assume a pro- 
minence never dreamt of by the original inventors ; and by and bye 
the original religion and its alien offspring would be the same only in 
name. Some cherished old records, some symbols (say a crescent or 
cross) would be found in both, but in essentials the difference between 
them would be as wide as the racial difference that separated one 
nation from another. Fancy— hardly a precise term — having once 
been used by Dr. Beigel, it could not now be discarded ; but what were 
fancy, what imagination, what taste, if not manifestations of the mind 
of man, and subject to the laws of psychology. In art, fancy, or taste, 
produced according to racial endowments, here a Greek statue which 
we admired ; there an Aztec imagery which we abhorred. Languages, 
literature, music, were manifestations of the human mind, and, as such, 
the influence of race was in constant operation on them ; why should 
religion be treated differently 1 Mr. Pike said that it should because 
we saw the same nations adopting one form of religion at one another 
at a subsequent period ; he noticed races differing widely inter se ac- 
cepting and nominally professing the same religion ; he felt, therefore, 
a difficulty in tracing the alleged influence of race on religion. This 
difficulty appeared to him (Mr. Bendir) capable of removal. Mr. Pike 
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had omitted to look at his subject from a point of view which was in- 
dispensable for its illustration. Was there no difference between ori- 
ginating and professing a religion ? was there no difference in com- 
posing an oratorio and attending at its performance, or even singing 
in the chorus 1 was there no difference in originating a system of law 
and practising it 1 was the corpus juris not the creation of the Roman 
mind, because it formed the basis of all law in Europe during and 
since the middle ages 1 was the Latin language valueless as a test of 
race, because it was the common source of four or five idioms which 
now differ from each other ? He maintained that if anthropology 
taught anything, it taught us that language in its origin depended, to 
a large extent, upon race and racial endowments ; a language may be 
displaced, but modifications and alterations took place in the adopted 
or acquired tongue, which were again the result of race. Mr. Pike, 
being an accomplished linguist, there was no need to give him details 
in proof of that assertion ; but if anybody doubted it the differences 
existing at present between the languages spoken in Italy, France, and 
Spain could be adduced as proofs of the action of race ; the religions 
of those countries, too, were the same in name, but in reality not 
identical. How could that be explained unless it were done by the 
theory which Mr. Pike dissented from'? Was Calvinism the same in 
Edinburgh and in Geneva ? Did not Buddhism vary on the plains of 
the Indus and in the mountains of Tibet % All these questions could 
only be satisfactorily answered by admitting the influence of race on 
religion ; but there was still some merit in Mr. Pike's paper, because 
it held out a warning to us not to ascribe everything to race, and to 
try to exjDlain too much. The invention and birth of a religion (theo- 
logically called revelation) may be, nay it must be, due to race, 
although not necessarily to race alone ; but many inventions and 
original thoughts became common property of humanity, and often 
were applied and used without reference to their origin; that may be 
the case with religious and philosophical systems without the well 
founded and generally accepted law as to race being invalidated. How 
could it otherwise be accounted for, that both religions which had been, 
for a time, eminently successful in their aims at universality, were of 
Semitic origin 1 Christianity, the offspring of the Israelite, and Ma- 
hommedanism, the offspring of the Arab mind, were they not both the 
children of race, bearing their parental image engraven on their faces t 
And the perversions or imitations of these creeds had sufficed for 
Western Asia and Europe, and all their colonies, where the creative 
element of religious thought appeared since to have been extinguished; 
but every race had only retained of those religions what it could under- 
stand and use, had altered what was unsuitable, and there were as 
many religions as racial differences existing now. Dr. Beigel's " fancy- 
and-habit-theory" did not explain these facts, nor did Mr. Pike's denial 
of the law of race in religion ; still habit explained something ; we were 
in that third period now, in which habit could properly be called one 
cause of religion ; there were reasons which led hirn to think that 
people very often did neither fully nor sincerely believe in the doctrines 
of the creed they professed ; they did not change it publicly, because 
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other creeds apjjeared equally or more objectionable, they remained 
what they were by force of habit. By such circumstances, witnessed 
every day in England, France, Germany, and elsewhere, the influence 
of race on religion became rather obscured amongst highly civilised 
communities consisting of thoroughly mixed races, always a dangerous 
element of anthropological calculations ; and sometimes erroneous con- 
clusions, like Mr. Pike's, resulted from observations confined to the 
nations of modern Europe. 

Mr. Conway thought the consideration of comparative mythology 
had an important bearing on the question of ethnical religions. All 
religions had undergone the influence of change, and were liable to be 
modified, like varieties of species, by natural selection and the struggle 
for existence. Like the races among which they have existed, they 
survive or pass away : some are allowed to live and propagate them- 
selves, and fulfil their possible modifications; others are reduced, mixed, 
or exterminated ; and all the great religions in the world were probably 
formed and developed in that way. If they looked back to the foun- 
dation of any new religion it would be perceived that every founder of 
a new religion retained much of the forms of the religion that was 
supplanted, and that nearly all religions were costumed in a legendary 
dress of singular uniformity. There was a kind of stock set of fables 
and ideas which reappeared in the origin of most of them. However, 
though they were thus sheathed similarly at first, they blossomed out 
into different forms of religion, strictly according to the peculiarities of 
the race with which either of them existed. Thus the Persian religion 
opens with the same story as the Hebrew. There was in both the 
finding of a wonderful baby that grew up, narrowly escaping a hostile 
king in infancy, to perform wonderful deeds, and bring laws from a 
flaming mountain-top. Yet the Hebrews, out of their legends, evolved 
a rigid moral law, and the Persians, out of the same set of legends, 
founded their more cheerful system, in which, though the devotional 
element was preponderant, there was no asceticism nor Sabbatarian 
law. It was not possible among some races to establish a sombre re- 
ligion. This difference of sombreness, or cheerfulness, in religions, 
followed racial distinctions ; thus in the southern countries of Europe, 
where Roman Catholicism prevailed, it took a cheerful form. Though 
doctrinally they believed in hell, nearly all persons who died were 
supposed to go to purgatory, and very few indeed supposed to be con- 
demned to hell ; while in other religions the mitigated tortures were 
excluded, and the doctrine of eternal punishment for evil-doers of all 
degrees prevailed. Certain features of the same religion become all- 
important with one race, but are reduced to incidental importance with 
others. The greatest difficulty is to decide whether racial differences, 
or geographical circumstances, are most influential in these things. 
In countries where serpents abounded, for example, those reptiles 
played an important part in the systems of religion ; while in other 
countries, where there are no serpents, they scarcely appeared in the 
religious creeds. Though there was a great resemblance in the religions 
of all people which might be traced to a few common ideas, yet in their 
diffusion through the world they had been adapted to characters and 
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dispositions of the people, influenced by the country they inhabited. 
The same causes, he considered, which had produced differences of 
race had produced differences of religious belief. 

Dr. Hunt said he was much pleased with the discussion on the 
paper, which he considered did much credit to the Society. The con- 
sideration of the subject had not, however, been brought forward in a 
manner favourable for discusssion, and he hoped it would be stated 
more fully on some future occasion. The paper did not state what 
religion is ; and when next the subject was brought forward he hoped 
they should be able to discuss it in all its details. 

Dr. Charnock said, the term " race " implied the unity of mankind, 
the common origin of mankind ; race therefore must influence religion. 
The radix must influence the stem, the stem the branches, &c. ; but 
the author of the paper no doubt used the term " race" in the common 
acceptation of the word, and the discussion had degenerated into the 
" Influence of Keligion upon Eace," which ought to have been the title 
of the paper. Mr. Pike's papers were usually confined to Europe ; in 
the present instance he had patronised the Hindoos. Dr. Charnock 
thought that in the East other examples might have been given. For 
instance, in the Philippine Islands there were two millions of Roman 
Catholics, and in Ceylon six hundred thousand ; then there were the 
Thibetans, a so-called Turanian people, who were Buddhists, and the 
Brahmins and Buddhists who formerly dwelt side by side in India, and 
were without doubt of the same race. There were Arab Christians, 
and Christians that had gone over to Islam ; some of the Kurds were 
Mohammedans, others were Christians, and some worshipped the devil. 
Let us now look at Europe. In Transylvania there were Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Unitarians ; and of the two million Slovaks in Hun- 
gary, one half were either Lutherans or Calvinists, whilst the other 
moiety were Catholics. Mr. Pike stated that in Southern Germany 
the people were Catholics, and that in the north Protestants and 
Catholics were living side by side. Now the Southern Germans were 
mixed with Slaves and Celts ; the Bavarians were derived from the 
Boii, a Gallic tribe. In Northern Germany the so-called Protestants 
were partly Pantheists, partly Gallios. What Dr. Carter Blake bad 
observed with reference to the Swiss, the Languedocians, and the 
jjeoples of Belgium and Holland was quite correct ; the Swiss were 
made up of Germans and Celts, the Languedocians of Celts, Goths, 
and Spaniards. There was a great difference between the Flemish and 
the Dutch ; no doubt both peoples were compounded of Frisians, Ba- 
tavians, and Franks. The Flemish were however largely mixed with 
Wallons, and perhaps also with the ancient Belgse. Some of the Belgse 
passed over to the south of England ; others to Ireland, where they 
were called the Fir Bolg ; but it was not likely that all of them left 
their native country. They were probably a Gotho-Celtic people ; 
Belgius or Bolgius was the name of a leader of the Gallic army that in- 
vaded Macedonia and Illyria in the third century B.C. As Mr. Brewer 
had very properly remarked, one-third of the peopile of Holland were 
Roman Catholics. Most of the Limburgers were Catholics and Wallons. 
The author of the paper had said that the Flemish spoke the same 
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language as the Dutch, kt the present clay however the Flemish 
peasants found as much difficulty in understanding the Dutch as they 
did the French language. Mr. Pike said that now-a-days we succeed 
in converting savages to Christianity. Dr. Charnock did not believe in 
the conversion of savages ; it was the same with the gypsies, who were 
of the religion of the peoples among whom they chanced to be located. 
Mr. Pike assumed that Buddha spoke one of the Aryan languages ; 
the term " Aryan " was only a little less absurd than " Tura- 
nian ;" the only district that could be properly called A ria was the 
country round Herat. No doubt Buddha spoke Sanskrit, a language 
which formed the base of nearly all the European languages. The 
author of the paper might have referred to the trivial causes which had 
induced peoples to change their religion. In the first decade of the 
sixth century the Thibetans became Buddhists, and remained so until 
the beginning of the tenth century, when Dharma ascended the throne, 
and changed the religion to that of Islam. That monarch reigned 
about twenty-five years, and having been slain by some patriotic priest, 
the people returned to Buddhism ; and, at the present day, Tibet, in 
the language of the books, is " the stronghold of Buddhism." 

Dr. Donovan wished that Mr. Pike had clearly defined the sense in 
which he had used the term religion. All persons who believe in a 
God are, so far, of one religion — are Theists ; all Christians, no matter 
of what denomination, are of one religion. But systems of theology 
are very numerous ; and of these it is possible that as some creeds call 
for more submissive faith than others, one creed may be less acceptable 
to the Saxon than to the Celt. Mr. Pike, in denying this, seemed to 
fight with a hypothesis of his own making, not combating any one's 
averment. The question is very intricate and delicate, and he, Dr. 
Donovan, doubted the expediency of bringing forward such a topic for 
discussion in this Society. One probably good effect might however 
result from the paper, namely, the settling of a question that had 
arisen as to the religious opinions of some of our leading members. 
For we have heard one of our Vice-Presidents, Dr. Beigel, declare that 
he does not know what religion is, and then defined it to be " a thing 
of incantations, and such like matters of no account;" whilst another 
Member, Mr. Bendir, declared religion to have originated in ignorance. 
It must be obvious that such declarations amount to no less than 
direct atheism. For if religion be what Dr. Beigel and Mr. Bendir de- 
fine it to be, the idea of a God is at once discarded. Such is not his, 
Dr. Donovan's, estimate of religion and of God. Mr. Avery's definition 
of religion left Dr. Donovan little to add. He, Dr. Donovan, deemed 
religion to be to society what the sun is to our planetary system, that 
without which there can be neither light nor warmth ; to be the key- 
stone of the moral arch, which would else have no stability nor security. 
Religion results from inborn principles of the human mind, which 
principles emanate from original sources operating proximately 
through the organisation of the brain. 

Mr. Vicat Cole observed that religion is always changing, and is not 
identified with any particular race, while race remained always the 
same ; and that being the case, it could not be said that religion identi- 
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fies itself with race. All religions, he said, were, more or less, true ; 
and that religion was true which adapted itself to what is within a 
man. It was an error to imagine that one form of religion could adapt 
itself to all conditions of men, and what they are able to understand ; 
and it was therefore a bad thing for missionaries to change partially 
the religion of the Caffres and Bushmen. 

Mr. Hamilton said he had lived for two years in Southern Africa, 
and he had seen a great deal of missionary work ; and the result of 
his observations was that there was a strong feeling among the savages 
against the missionaries, who kept up a kind of aggravation among 
them, and prevented them from being reconciled ; when they were 
left alone they carried out the beautiful character of religion — hospi- 
tality, that was their religion. The Caffres were shrewd and intelli- 
gent, and possessed great natural talent, and knew a great deal better 
than the Missionary Society what thorough humbugs are generally 
sent as missionaries to Africa. They would not feed with the natives, 
but required a special cook to be sent for to cook their provisions, and 
were generally quarrelsome. He thought Bishop Colenso was the 
proper kind of man for the Caffres, for he accommodated his lan- 
guage to their modes of thought. Mr. Hamilton proceeded to mention 
several instances of ill-judged efforts of the missionaries, and concluded 
by remarking that, unless proper men are sent out, it would do no 
good to attempt to convert the Caffres. 

Mr. Pike replied to the remarks on his paper. He particularly 
noticed the objections of Dr. Blake, who asserted that long heads are 
Koman Catholic and short heads Protestant. He pointed out that 
the German Koman Catholics of the south have almost the shortest 
heads in Europe, and that the Italians and French have shorter heads 
than the English. He observed also that nothing had been said to 
explain the contradiction presented by the fact that the south of Scot- 
land, where the inhabitants were most Teutonic, and Wales, where 
they were least Teutonic, were the two great seats of extreme Protes- 
tant dissent. As to the distinction drawn by Mr. Heath between eastern 
and northern nations in the passive and active character of the deity 
they worshipped, he thought the unsoundness of that theory has been 
fully exposed by Mr. Campbell. As to the observation of Mr. Bendir, 
that ignorance was one source of religion, Mr. Pike said he did not 
deny it, but knowledge also was another source of religion ; and religion 
of one kind or another existed with both. He did not deny, either, 
that religion is a function of the human mind, but he had shown in 
his paper how different forms of religion were propagated from one 
race to another, and that in the same race the forms of religion differed. 
With regard to Dr. Donovan's assertion that religion springs up na- 
turally in the human mind, he had no doubt it was so ; the general 
diffusion of religion was sufficient proof of the fact. He denied, how- 
ever that religion is innate, and he contended that, on the contrary, 
children are in the habit of asking questions of a very sceptical ten- 
dency. Mr. Pike expressed surprise that during the discussion very 
little had been said about Ireland, and that nothing had been offered 
in explanation of the generally admitted fact that the Irish are bigoted 
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Roman Catholics, while the English are Protestants. That fact might 
have been adduced as an argument against his proposition, but in 
reality it was not so, for in early times the united British and Irish 
made a violent opjjosition to the introduction of the Roman customs 
and ceremonies by St. Augustine. No one had said that the Welsh, 
Scotch, and English, had changed their race, and yet they had all 
changed their religion ; the Irish had been taught to believe that they 
were a different race from the English, and that they were an oppressed 
race, but he maintained that there was no more difference between 
Irish of the low class and English of the same class, than there is be- 
tween similar classes of Englishmen in London and in Manchester. 
If the Irish were taught that they do not differ racially from the 
English it would do away with much of the ill-feeling that now exists 
and produce a great deal of good. He said, in conclusion, that after 
all the remarks that had been made on his paper, he retained the same 
opinions he had expressed in it. 

Thanks were given to Mr. Pike for his paper, and the meeting ad- 
journed to the 20th inst. 



April 20th, 1869. 
Db. Chabnock, "V.-P., in the Chaie. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Members elected since the last Meeting were announced as 
under : — 

Fellows — Arthur Johnson, Esq., Church House, Oatlands, Surrey ; 
Captain R. Pope, Royal Artillery, Madras ; Charles Hamilton, Esq., 
Kelvedon, Essex ; James Holmes Morrison, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P.E., 
Lewes, Sussex ; Samuel John Cooke, Esq., 57, Camden Square, N.W. ; 
John Alfred Lush, Esq., M.D., M.P., Salisbury. 

Corresponding Member— -Dr. A. Weisbach, Austrian Hospital, Con- 
stantinople. 

The following presents were announced : — 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 

From the Author — Reliquiae Aquitanicse. Part VIII. By Lartet 

and Christy. 
From the Author — Man and the Mammoth. Henry Woodward. 
From the Society — Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 110. 
From the Society — Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, December, 1868, January, 1869. Journal ditto ditto. 

Part I, No. 1, 1869. 
From the Author — Discoveries in Science by the Medical Philosopher. 

By Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart., M.D. 
From the Society — Bulletin de la Societe" Imperiale des Naturalistes 

de Moscou, torn, xli., 1868, No. 2. 



